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N THE HOUR of their triumph the Opposition leaders dis-
played none of that generosity towards a beaten foe, which is so
characteristic of the British race. They were arrogant and venge-
ful : in their view it was only right that the monarch who had
dared to tilt against the majesty and might of Whiggery should be
humbled. Let us, however, be more generous and forgive
George, when for a moment, losing heart and fearing to face the
future, he toyed with the possibilities of abdication or retirement
to Hanover. But in the end his high conception of duty pre-
vailed ; and prevented by it from playing the part of a coward,
and fortified by the consolation which he could always derive
from his religion, George went resignedly forward, certain that
in the end he would overcome all his difficulties.
Acting on North's advice he saw Shelburne. The Earl was a
man of considerable ability, but few liked him, and his reputation
of shiftiness, which was by no means undeserved and called forth
from his contemporaries the sobriquet of* the Jesuit of Berkeley
Square/ gave George no confidence in him. Shelburne refused
to form a Government: he told the King that Roddngham had
a prior claim to the honour. Now Rockingham was the last
man whom the King wished to consult. He had nothing but
contempt for the Marquis's easy-going ways and insensate love
of sport: he detested many of his followers. Thus on Shelburne's
refusal the King sent for Gower, whom he thought was capable
of holding together the Opposition parties; but the overtures
1 The title of tliis chapter, which will he mainly concerned with the relationship
between the King and the Younger Pitt, comes from a line in The Rol&od, written with
reference to the King's decision to accept as Prime Minister a young man not yet treaty-
five years old.
A sight to make surrounding nations stare,
A kingdom trusted to a schoolboy's care.
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